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356 BOYS AND THE 

T - ZTZnn must be as hard upon it as you 
must be hard upon ’ ^ stern repression is any good. It 
possibly can no 2 by the roots. Check 

is an evil weed which must be tom P y 


it as much as you possibly can. - at first 

learns nothing but purity and obedience. Ala , first, 
abominates anything of the kind, but it is astonishing how 
soon he gets accustomed to it. Teach your boy that he can t 
keep straight without God’s grace, and that with Divine grace 
he can. People sometimes forget that the Gospel teaching is 
“My grace is sufficient for thee. lo ask the F ather to grant 
that grace is the man’s duty and privilege. The boy must 
not expect to go through his school life without persecution, 
but he will, if he persistently goes on resisting various temp- 
tations, gain the respect of all. That boy of ten whom you 
began to train in the way he should go, will at eighteen be 
the pride of the school of which he is the head 
There is the temptation to give way to others. It’s very 
hard indeed for a boy at school to say, “I won’t,” when a 
certain course of action is proposed; it requires much “pluck” 
to say, when others ask him to do something he does not 
approve of, “ No, I will not.” But he will be respected for 
saying it by those who differ from him, if they are worth 
anything. If before her boy first enters upon school life the 
mother would give her final help and counsel, let her go into 

awav°f m th i? eVenmg he has at home > before h e goes 

himself ami the’ 0 '' . n< * hlm sobbin g his heart out by 
«■ b > “• - 
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Book of Common Prayer . 

“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control.”— Tennyson. 

By the Editor. 

(Continued from page 295 .^ 

THE HOUSE OF MIND. — Continued. 

VII. 

Another Desire common to all people everywhere is the 
Desire to be together. We all want company, neighbours, 
friends, acquaintances. Little children love to play with 
other little children in the street ; you see half-a-dozen little 
creatures of two years old or so toddling about together, 
talking their baby talk, and taking great pleasure in one 
another. The great joy of going to school is to be with 
other boys and girls of about the same age and standing. 
Young men have their clubs, men and women have parties ; 
men of little or no education will hang about together if they 
seldom speak, and people of certain savage nations will sit 
in silent circles by the hour. I he same reason is at w r ork in 
them all; all have the Desire of Society . We want to 
see each others’ faces, to hear each others voices, to give 
pleasure to, and receive pleasure from, each other. In this 
way we learn, for most people have things to say that it is 
good to hear ; and we should have something to produce from 
our own stores that will interest others— something we have 
seen or heard, read or thought. When our late beloved 
Queen was a young girl, many interesting people vvere 1 * ltro 
duced to her that she might talk with them , great trave ers, 
men of science, inventors, soldiers, sailors. She had a rea y 
read and thought about the subject each was interested in 
so she was able to converse with them with pleasure an 
profit both to herself and to them. It you know somet wg 
of botany, a botanist will care to talk to you a 0Ut: 
subject ; something of history, an historian will o t e san * 
If you know nothing of his subject, you ma> be in comp ) 
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with .he greatest poet or 
to talk only about the weather. 

among royal and other great people who, it is sai , g t 
most of their knowledge at first hand. I hey learn about 
recent discoveries in astronomy from the astronomer w 10 
is engaged upon them, about evolution from Mr. Huxley, 
and so on. We are sometimes inclined to envy the great 
their opportunities for first-hand information ; but let us 
remember that to profit by the talk of even the most able 
persons implies a two-fold preparation which princes and their 
like acquire at a cost of diligent labour that would surprise 
most young people. They bring two things as their share 
of the talk, cultivated and intelligent minds, and a pretty 
thorough knowledge of a great range of subjects. With the 
same equipment we, too, should make the most of our 
opportunities of talk, and it seems to me that people always 
get what they are really ready for. I am not sure that this 
is a rule of God’s providence, but, so far as I can find out, it 
holds good. Any way it is worth while to be ready for the 
best in conversation as in other things, and then this natural 
Desire will do its devoir in collecting sustenance for the mind. 

But it is not only from the best and ablest we may learn. 

I have seen ill-bred people in a room, and even at table, who 
have nothing to say because they do not think their neighbour 
is worth talking to, whereas if they could only get speech 

lords would fl°’ "'I’°TV hey Wa ‘ Ch fr ° m a distanc <‘. how .heir 

STif”- ? ° f 'oss to themselves. Perhaps’ 

experience, or who his not 'h a,l S ° me b ‘ l of kn °wledge or 

A good story is told of Sir wXr Scof, \ 'T ° Wn ' 
.ravelling from London to Edinburgh 1,1,1 h ° W he " aS 
and, sharing the box-seat with w ^ ^ tbe sta & e coach, 

not talk: He tried the weath ’ m ’ ^ & man who would 

subject he could think of ^ Crops ’ P olltic s> books, every 
-any. A. last, in he , T T ^ SUre tta y were 

"hat can you talk about br f” -Z T" d with -'‘Well, 
man ; and > added Sir Walter “ , Gather ’” sa id the 

interesting conversations I rememT ° ne ° f the most 
bent leather ” to talk about if we hT ' , Eve, T bod y has his 

Two dangers attend the We n7* gift t0 & et at 

of society : one belongs 
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especially, as I said before, to the vain person who will, at all 
costs, be flattered, and therefore chooses his friends among 
those who are inferior to himself and who will therefore make 
believe to look up to him and make much of him. 

The other danger attending the love of society is that 
which belongs to each of our natural desires. It is that 
this Desire should take possession of our whole lives and get 
the mastery over Mansoul. “ There is no harm in it,” says the 
woman at the cottage door, gossiping with her neighbour; so 
says the girl, who chances on her friends in the morning, 
plays tennis in the afternoon and goes out in the evening, is, 
in fact, all day chattering here and there with nothing to show 
for it. There are those who are so busy running hither and 
thither, seeing and being seen, talking and being talked to, 
that they are the veriest beggars as regards their own 
thoughts and their own own resources. This is a sort of 
shipwreck of life which people do not lament over as they 
do when a man drinks or fall into some other flagrant vice ; 
but the shipwreck is perhaps just as complete, though not so 
unpleasant to the person’s friends. 

Society, if it be only a chat between two or three acquaint- 
ances, is a banquet to which each of the company must 
bring something. Young people often find this trying 
because they feel they have nothing to say unless to one 
or two people with whom they are intimate. Let them take 
comfort ; intelligent listening is a very good viand for this 
table, and, what is more, a viand to everybody’s taste. There 
are more people who can talk than who can listen. I daresay 
you have been amused in watching groups of talkers to 
notice that everyone is talking at once and nobody listening. 
To listen with all one’s mind is an act of delicate courtesy 
which draws their best out of even dull people.. 

People of little culture can talk only to their own set or 
to their own particular “ chums.” Horsey men have nothing 
to say except to horsey men ; doggy boys except to doggy 
boys; school-boys to school-boys; schoolgirls to ~?.°°. 
girls ; soldiers to soldiers, and sailors to sailors. m 
natural enough, for, says the proverb, ‘‘birds o a ea e 
flock together” ; but it is not wise, for it is choosing to 
in our own particular paddock instead of taking our 
in the interests of the great world. 
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I have left till last the Desire which truly is to the Mind as 
Hunger is to the Body, that is, the Desire of Knowledge. 
Everybody wants to know, but some people wish to . now 
things worthy, and others things unworthy. I he Desire of 
unworthy knowledge is commonly called Curiosity. Where 
did you buy it ? ” “ How much did it cost ? ” “ What did she 
say?” “Who was there?” “Why are they not on good 
terms?” and so on, and so on, are the sort of questions that 
Curiosity asks. Often it seems harmless enough. It satisfies 
itself with scraps of news about this notable person and the 
other, a murderer or a millionaire, a statesman or a soldier, 
a great lady or a dancing girl — Curiosity is agape for news 
about any or all of them. Curiosity is eager, too, to know 
and to tell the latest news about wireless telegraphy, motor 
cars, and what not. The real, and not spurious, Desire for 
knowledge would lead a person from the marvels of wireless 


- — s'-t-v ^inc scuuus siuuy or electricity ; but Curiosity 

is satisfied to know something about a matter and not really 
to know it. Just as sweets and tarts satisfy Hunger while 
t ey o very little to sustain life, so Curiosity satisfies the 

himself h & b H at ^ ers > an d the person who allows 

himself to be curious has no Desire for real knowledge This 

natural Deli because ever y b ™an being' has a 

which I have^t-ead^ 01 "t th ° Se TT realms °P en to intellect of 

Ms Mind feeds aXr^s It ' e ' -, Ure ' Science > Art ~ 

•he Body assimilates food, and he 'h"* S “ Ch kno ' vled S e as 
magnanimous, that is a npr n f )ecome s what is called 

incapable of occupying himself 7‘ ind ’ wide int erests, 

wafers. Wha, api^.o T ^ P^nai 
the sake of miserable scraps of i f° SU ° h & P 0ssit >ility for 
and things that have little connerC about persons 
httle connection with ourselves. WUh ° ne another and 

danger Turted^fl of our desires, is i„ 

nsh > eager way, 


bodies.” 
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not at all for the love of these things, but for the sake of 
prize or place, some reward bestowed on Emulation. But 
Knowledge has her own prizes and these she reserves for her 
lovers. It is only in so far as Knowledge is dear to us and 
delights us for herself that she yields us life-long joy and 
contentment. He who delights in her, not for the sake of 
showing off, and not for the sake of excelling others but just 
because she is so worthy to be loved, cannot be unhappy. He 
says, “ My mind to me a kingdom is ’’—and, however un- 
satisfactory things are in his outer life, he retires into that 
kingdom and is entertained and delighted by the curious, 
beautiful and wonderful things he has stored within. 

Many boys and girls take pleasure in going to school, not 
for the sake of what they learn there, but for the sake of the 
marks which give them places above certain of their class- 
mates. They should understand that marks and places and 
the power to pass examinations is all they get. As Mr. 
Ruskin has said, “ lhey cram to pass, and not to know; they 
do pass ; and they don't know.” Knowledge, as an abiding 
joy, comes only to those who love her for her own sake, and 
not to those who use her to get on in school or in life. 

There is much more to be said about the House of Mind, 
but perhaps this is enough to go on with for the present. 
Probably your feeling in hearing of Intellect, Imagination, 
the Beauty Sense, the Desires, and the rest, has been partly 
of wondering interest and surprise to recognise that all these 
things are a part of you, your very self. Still more interesting 
and surprising it is to know that these amazing powers and 
possibilities belong, more or less, to every little urchin we 
meet in the street. I say, more or less, because the greater 
the powers and qualities of mind possessed by our parents* 
grand-parents, and far removed ancestors, the greater will 
our own be likely, but by no means certain, to be. But, 
excepting in the sad case of idiots, there never was a child 
born into the world, of civilised or of savage parents, who 
does not come gifted with all these great possibilities in some 
degree. What a reason have we here for doing whatever in 
us lies towards giving every child and man and woman in t e 
world the chance of being all that he came into the v\or 

provided and intended to be ! , 

You need not go about with this little bit of mow e g 
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yourself like a pack on your back. Once one knows a 
it romes to mind when it is wanted, and is not a burden 


about 
thing, 

to think of all the time. iou<u C n U .»...» r g, m 

put my finger in the fire, it will be burnt," but you know that 
that is the case, and so do not do a foolish thing - . In the 
same way if you know how caring foi viaiks , only, will harm 
you, you endeavour to throw your mind and your interest into 
your work for its own sake; and so, far from being a burden, 
this knowledge will at once make work become delight. A 
King’s palace is no more trouble to him than a labourer’s 
cottage is to him, though the King knows of all the treasures 
his palace contains, and how they are to be safe-guarded 
used and enjoyed; but he makes the needful arrangements 
and all goes on without further thought on his part So with 
us in this matter of ordering our thoughts, for that is all that 
it comes to. To know that we must order our thoughts ; that 
we can do so; and how and when to interfere with the career 

is not ,he whole ba “' e> but> 1 believe ’ 
the house of heart. 

I. 


thing, it comes to mind when it is . '-■* 

You are not always thinking, “ If j 


WOr ' d with Rul «s in hi s H 

every single Mansoul witTlT i° de,lght ’ so does he cc 
whose office is to brine hi ^ ^ his House of H < 
ever happy by himself to T appiness > ar »d, as no one 
others. The two great LonT* 3 ^ l ° bnng ha PP ines: 

H ^e of Heart are Love and I, r h ’ gh ° fficials of 

Love, like a Knur t V St,Ce ’ 

Benevolence, Sympathy, L ° rds in Waiting-P 

throw**’ L ° yalty > Humility G, eS !’ Gener °sity, Gratiti 
of rho As a matter of f act tched the circles ab 

stone 6 ; p r e ;: h '; k : - « v r y sho 

th «e distant circles h" ‘ he land °" the falT ' h ™ Wn 

“P>iMe, while those neareTt. 80 fci »‘ ‘hat they " 

m stone are clear ! , 6 P ° int where vn u ,mp 

ts as if j n th arl y marked. So ir • y u have thro 

*0 move our I s ; P -.out ho me S ; "» Loue. 

»• and from that c he «°ne thrown 

ral point the 
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our love widens and widens until it embraces all men No 
one, excepting our Lord Jesus Christ, ever knew how much 
he could love, or how much he could do for Love’s sake • but 
the soldier who goes into the thick of the fight to rescue his 
comrade to the loss of his own life ; the mother who watches 
her sick child, and would give her life many times over 
.to save it from suffering; the nurse who, like Florence 
Nightingale, spends herself, body and soul, in ministering 
to the sick, these know just a little of how much love there 
is in a human heart. 

f here are a great many counterfeit loves going about 
ready to take possession of the House of our Heart and to 
expel the lawful lord. We know what it is to be exacting, 
selfish, jealous, with those dearest to us, even with our own 
mothers, and we call it love. So it is ; but it is Self-love, the 
poorest and lowest form of love; but a Love which is lawful 
and necessary or we should not take care of our own lives, or 
property, or interests at all. We cannot do without Self-love 
or we should become a burden and trouble to other people ; 
but the person who loves himself only, looks only, or chiefly, 
after his own interests, pleasures, and profits, is branded by 
the world as a selfish person. His mind is so full of his own 
feelings and affairs that he has little time to think about 
those of other people. He gives little love and he deserves 
to get as little ; but the sad thing is, that perhaps he has a 
mother or a sister, a wife or a friend, who pours great love 
out upon him and suffers at his hands. It is a comfort that 
the one who loves, in such a case, and not he who takes 
the love and makes no return, is really the happier; for 
it is they who love, and not they who are beloved, who live 
every day in the kingdom of God. There is a kind of 
selfishness not so easily found out as that of the person who 
is always looking after his own interests and pleasures, that 
is, the selfishness of the person who is always making claims 
on those who love him. He wants their lime, their thoughts, 
all their attention, their company ; and is irritable, offended, 
jealous, if he does not get all the attention and affection e 
exacts. He thinks it is because , he loves this or t at rien 
so dearly, but it is, in truth, because he ^ oves ini | . 

dearly that neither mother nor friend can give nm 
love and attention he seems to himself to deseive. 
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There is another counterfeit of Love whose satisfaction 
lies in kissing, caressing, touching, being always with the 
person beloved at the moment. I say, at the moment, because, 
though these expressions may belong, in their right measure 
and at their right time, to true Love, they do not in them- 
selves constitute Love or necessarily belong to it, and some 
people go through life philandering, now with one person, 
now with another, in the indulgence of this spurious, rather 
animal affection, which is not sustained by any of the signs 
of true Love. 

Love is a pearl of price which every heart holds ; but, as 
many people pass counterfeits upon themselves and upon 
their friends, it is well that we should know how to recognise 
the jewel when we see it, and above all when we feel, or 
think we feel it. 


— & “ own wii^ uciuveu. l\OVV It is 

natural to us to delight in that which is good ; the hearts 
of the most savage and degraded have many times been 
conquered in this way. They have seen lives of goodness 
unselfishness and beauty lived before them from day to day ; 

thefr nature'^”^ H UCh i hVeS Wlth delight because “ ’tis 
neir nature to, and at last they have given their heart’s 

thlirjoy TTs'not mere! P ' rS °\ whose goodness has been 

to them ; perhaps they have never hadT 0 " 5“ g °° d 
to themselves but t L u hdd WOrd or a Iook a11 

loved. Some day perhap.wve Tu^ ^ pondered an ^ 
soldier heroes, Ve missiollrv h ° W ^ Mst0ry ° f the 
have done good just because th the Saints > who 

just a few here and there — S ^ g °° d ' Now vve know 

l ry ’ Ge neral Gordon— but wh ranC ' S of Assi ssi, Elizabeth 
have been raised out of de - We learn th at people 
civilised, we may be sure thft fc is T '* COUmriGS S ^ 
blessed life before their eves ?t CaUSG some <>ne has lived 
dehghts before all things iGt tG Therefore > 1 ® a y that Love 
gloved, and would not for ^ g °° dness of the person 

Wend iowid^ dut ^* hi * 1658 

burning his o U " W ° nhy Wa y* would s ° lnfluence his 

the ha Ppiness W " f h ^ e a b°ut his head. Ag a in° ^ 'T 
uneasiness t ^ u- r . e bel °ved, and ^ove seeks 

0r mistrust J ^ nend b y fre tful or sull/ 1 ” S fr0m causin & 
L ° Ve S6eks to be worthy ^7^’ j Gal ° Usy 

y his friend ; and as 
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the goodness of his friend is his delight, so he will himself 
grow in goodness for the pleasure of his friend. Once more 
Love desires to give and to serve ; the gifts and the service 
vary with the age and the standing of the friends • the child 
will bring the gift ot obedience, the parent may have to offer 
the service of rebuke, but the thought of service is always 
present to Love. “ Love not in word neither in tongue ” 
says the Apostle, “but in deed and in truth;” that is, 
perhaps, “ do not rest content with the mere expression of 
Love, whether in word or in caress, but show your love in 
service and in confidence”; for the love that does not trust is 
either misplaced or unworthy. Love has other signs, no 
doubt, but these are true of all true Love, whether between 
parent and child, friend and friend, married lovers, or 
between those who labour for the degraded and distressed 
and those for whom they labour. Let us notice the word 
degradation : it is literally to step from, to step down, and it 
is really a word of hope, for if it is possible to step down, it is 
also possible to step up again. All the great possibilities of 
love are in every human heart, and to touch the spring one 
must give Love. 

But in every Mansoul, our own and all others, there are 
the opposed possibilities, what we have called the daemons 
of the qualities. We are all capable of warmth, liking, 
friendliness, love ; and we are all capable of coldness, dislike, 
aversion, hatred. Punch's old joke, “ Ls a stranger; lets 
’eave ’arf a brick at ’im,” gives us the key to a great deal of 
our coldness and aversion. It is because we do not know 
people that we commonly dislike them ; and the way to get 
over such dislike is to think about the person disliked, to try 
to realise him from his own point of view, and thus we shall 
find much in him that awakens friendly feelings. Hatred 
is an unusual feeling, and is generally caused by the resent- 
ment of injuries. Let us remember that the one petition in 
the Lord’s Prayer to which a condition is attached is, “ for- 
give us our trespasses we forgive them that trespass against 
us . ” But we have it not in us to forgive. It is only m the 
Love and in the presence of God that we can lorgne injuries, 

and when we forgive, we love. fI 

Before we think of the particular mamfestaUons ol ■ Lo 

we will consider the blessed Presences whom we 
his Lords-in-Waiting. 
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II. 

Have you seen a baby stroke the face of his nurse to cure 
her pain, or fondle his kitten and say “ poor’’ after treading 
on her tail ? That is because there is a little well of Pity j n 
every baby heart. To be sure he will pull the kitten’s tail to 
see what will happen, but that is only because he wants to 
know. Convince him of hurt and he is sad and says “ poor ” 
A little girl will come home and cry by herself about a 
strange dog she has seen beaten ; Pity wells up into her 
eyes, and tears. I know a little girl who never could stand 
the story of Joseph in the pit. Little boys are sometimes too 
dignified to cry, but they will run away from a “ sorry ” stor 
or a “sorry” sight because if they stayed they know what 
m>uld happen. When people are older, .hey have too ranch 
self-control to cry, but, when they see suffering sorr, 
pain, they too have a pain in their hearts ih ' row and 
The work of Pity i„ our hearts seems to be to st1r"u 
help those who suffer. Many tender hearts h u UP '° 
are so consumed with pitv that • c tS have been an d 

to the comfort and help of sufferer! ^ their Wh ° le lives 
that Knight of Pity, Father Dam! °u kn ° W the stor T of 
was pleasant in his life that he jl °, gSVe U P aJ1 that 
God to the poor souls on that foj ^ C ° mfort of 
Indeed, if one thinks long and P " lsland ln the Pacific. 

r distress becomes real to^s ^ ^ suff ^ers 

have nr 1 : 1 We Can ^e them ZT " " Ck pai " at 

arniv f ' vay ta] <en thought of v, L . 1 ls because they 

the vvorld, g?v e r un th0USandS and ffiousands’ the n ° ble 

suffering. in «fe thatch ^ all over 

work and watch A 1 " 165 SUCh a Knight or r ^ may Serve the 
many will s h ar f y and ni ght for one suff ^ dy ° f Pit T wil1 
sometimes one’s 6 heart. SomeU^’ &nd Someti mes 
and IZ Z\t her * n>ofher e -r a " d 

m »"y, suffer i„ thi f, the se rvi ce of a lif rt or chiId . will 
also pity. -v« sorrowful Ma "y, very 

but there ^ »«i<l .ha, ZL ” but - ‘hank God! 

without taking- thi^ Who ] 'ke i 0 en .- P the office of Pi tv • 

Sa y, “How sad i ” a re , al Pain a nd trouhl ^ luxur y of Pitv 
*>« will not eat «« Hiey 

.bemselves a sorrow fij 

an ythtng to help the 
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sufferer. Indeed, on the whole, they would rather nitv 
imaginary people who need no help, and it gives them 
pleasure to cry over a sad tale in a book or a play The 
pity of such people who are rather pleased with themselves 
because they think they have “feeling hearts” is like the 
water of certain springs in the limestone which have the 
property of coating soft substances with stone. Every move 
ment of pity which does not lead to an effort to help goes to 
form a heart of stone. There are none so difficult to move 
to help as those who allow themselves the luxury of idle pity. 

1 here is another class of persons in whom Pity is strong 
and ever active, but all their pity is given to one object, and 
neither sorrow nor pain nor any other distress outside of 
that object has power to move them. These are the people 
who pity themselves. Any cause of pity is sufficient and 
all-absorbing. They are sorry for themselves because they 
have a headache, or because they have a toothache, or 
because they have not golden hair ; because they are lovely 
and unnoticed, or because they are lanky and unlovely- 
because they have to get up early, or because breakfast is 
not to their mind ; because brother or sister has some 
pleasure which they have not, or because someone whose 
notice they crave does not speak to them, or speaking, says, 
“ Make haste,” or “ Sit straight,” or some other form of 
“ Bo ” to a goose ! Such things are not to be borne, and the 
self-pitiful creature goes about all day with sullen countenance. 
As he or she grows older you hear of many injuries from 
friends, much neglect, much want of love, and above all, 
much want of comprehension, because the person who pities 
himself is never “understood” by others. Even if he is a 
tolerably strong person he may become a hypochondriac, 
with a pain here, and a sensation there, which he will detail 
to his doctor by the hour. Ihe doctor is sorry for his 
unhappy patient and knows that he suffers from a worse 
malady than he himself imagines, but he has no drugs for 
Self-pity, though he may give bottles of coloured water and 
bread pills to humour his patient. Tou are inclined to laugh 
at what seems to be a morbid, that is, diseased state of mind ; 
but, indeed, the Daemon of Pity, Self-pity, is an insidious 
foe. Many people, apparently strong and good, have been 
induced by him to give up their whole lives to broo ing 
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Our defence is two-fold. In the firs, place w e m 
lr let our minds dwell upon any pain or bodily infirmity . 
we mav be sick and pained in our bodies, but it rests with 
ourselves to be well and joyous in our minds, and, indeed 
many great sufferers are the very fireside of their homes, so 
cheerful and comforting are they. Still more careful must 
we be never to go over in our minds for an instant any chance 
or hasty, or even intended word or look that might offend us.’ 
A spot no bigger than a half-penny may blot out the sun 
of our friends’ love and kindness, of the whole happiness of 
life, and shut us up in a cold and gloomy cell of shivering 
discontent. Never let us reflect upon small annoyances, and 
we shall be able to bear great ones sweetly. Never let us 
think over our small pains, and our great pains will be easily 
endurable. ^ 

The other and surer way of guarding ourselves from this 
evil possession is to think upon others. Be quick to discern 
their pains and their sufferings, and be ready to bring help. 

Vi e cannot be absorbed in thinking of two things at one and’ 
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really knew him, because all persons are born with the 
beautiful qual.ties of mind and heart we have spoken of in 
a greater or lesser degree ; and though the beauty of a person’s 
nature may be like a gem buried under a dust heap it is 
always possible to remove the dust and recover the vem 
A debased criminal has, possibly, a wife who loves him— 
not because she loves his baseness, but because she sees the 
possibilities of beauty in him. 

lhe benevolent perceive that obvious and unpleasant faults 
are no more compared with the whole human being than 
his spots are compared with the sun; so they have no 
difficulty in- bearing with faults, or, what is better, trying to 
correct them ; and at the same time giving just the same 
hearty liking or love to the person as if those faults were not 
present. Ihis is the sort of Benevolence that parents show 
to their children, that brothers and sisters show to one 
another, that is due from friend to friend, from neighbour to 
neighbour, and, in a gradually widening circle, to all the 
people we come in contact with, or whose works or ways are 
anywise brought before us. Benevolence does not use strong 
language about the joiner when he comes across a door that 
will not shut or a window that will not open. He knows 
that the joiner is at bottom a fine fellow, who has probably 
not been put in the way of making the best of himself, and 
so is content with slipshod work. Therefore the gaping door 
and immovable window stir Benevolence up to bring better 
thoughts before people generally, so that other joiners may 
turn out better work. 

You will observe that Benevolence is by no means a lazy 
Lord of the bosom. He can put up with things done amiss, 
and with manners that displease him, but he cannot possibly 
let the people alone who behave amiss. He likes them too 
well to endure that they should spoil themselves by this or 
the other failing. He cannot endure either that people 
should grow up in ignorance, or that there should be sickness 
or suffering or friendlessness in the world : therefore his 
hands and heart are always busy with some labour of help. 

Benevolence has many functions, as we have seen, but 

wherever his countenance turns he presents the same aspect. 

Benevolence is always gracious, simple, pleasant an 

cessible, because he so heartily likes all men and women, 
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hovs aAd girls- He is indefatigable too, because, with 

ZZ V friends who have so many needs, here is much fo r hi 
,o do ; but all that he does ff.ves h,m pleasure, so it is easy 
for him to smile as he goes. 

What a blessed world we should have if the spring 0 f 
benevolence had free play in every human heart. But a 
whole troop of da?mons obstruct every movement of this 
beneficent lord. There is Fastidiousness which finds offence 
in all ways which are not exactly our own ways. There i s 
Exigeance, on the watch to resent slight or trespass, however 
small or unintentional. Censoriousness is at hand to blame 
without thought of improving. Selfishness is ready to 
occupy the whole field of the heart, so that no corner of 
space is left for all those concerns of other people with which 
Benevolence is engaged. Slothfulness is there on behalf of 
Selfishness to simulate Goodwill with that easy Good-nature 
which takes matters pleasantly so long as it is not required 
to take trouble about anything. Tolerance is that form of 
Good-nature which is as easy as regards other people’s 
W«BG«od^with regard to their actions. To 
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OUR LIBRARY. 

By Victor H. Allemandy. 

“Apperception,” by Dr. Karl Lange. 

Dr. Lange’S book is a monograph on Psychology and 

Pedagogy, and is divided into three sections* (ij “The 

Doctrine of Apperception ”_ a Psychological Investigation; 
(2 a “ The lheory of Apperception in its Application to Peda- 
gogy ” ; and (3) a “ History of the Term Apperception.” An 
interesting, well-arranged, and lucid introduction is furnished 
by Dr. De Garmo, who opens his preface with the following 
words “ If we inquire into the genesis of our present 
educational ideals, we shall find that they take their rise in 
the hearts of a few great men. Comenius, Rousseau, and 
Pestalozzi, to whom much that is excellent in our American 
schools to-day can be traced, were men who wrote and 
thought because they saw a great need, because their intense 
emotional natures were stirred to the depths at the sight of 
children growing up in ignorance, or wasting the precious 
time of youth in empty verbalism. Like all great reformers, 
they were governed more by their feelings and instincts than 
by the scientific spirit which analyses everything, never 
taking a step not warranted by logical deduction.” And, 
further on, he introduces Dr. Karl Lange, the Director of the 
Higher Burgher School, Plauen, Germany, as one of the 
earnest followers of Herbart, the eminent psychologist and 
educationist. “ Among the number,” he says, “Dr. Lange 
has perhaps exhibited the happiest combination of popular 
presentation and scientific insight. His book will interest 
the simplest and instruct the wisest ; for, being on the one 
side concrete and readable, it is on the other founded on 
painstaking research, not only in Herbartian, but also in 
other modern scientific psychology. A prominent merit of 
Lange is that he shows us the lines along which we must 
work in order to reach a solution of educational problems 
requiring this new element of psychology scientifically 
developed.” 



